MODERN TRAVEL

volleyed in the sky. From time to time lightning would
drain the colour and the substance from our surround-
ings, leaving us to blink timidly at masses of vegetation
which had been suddenly shown up as pale elaborate
silhouettes, unearthly, ephemeral, and doomed. The
rain beat land and water till they roared. The thunder
made such noise in heaven as would shortly crack the
fabric of the universe. The turmoil was almost too great
to intimidate. It could not be with us that Nature had
picked so grandiose a quarrel; her strife was internecine.
Dwarfed into a safe irrelevance, dwarfed so that we
seemed no longer to exist, we had no part in these
upheavals. Roger and I smiled at each other across
the loud waters with stiff and frozen faces.

The thunder drew slowly off. The rain fell still, but
no longer with intolerable force. I slipped into the river,
on my way across, and found it so warm that I wished
that I had gone to it for shelter from the numbing rain.

The trees had done something to protect our fire, but
it was almost out. Shivering like pointers, Roger and
I knelt over it in curious heraldic attitudes ; our bodies
sheltered the last dispirited embers and kept the fire
alive. We were so cold that we could hardly speak.

But presently the rain stopped, and the fire was coaxed
out of its negative frame of mind into a brisk assertive-
ness. We thawed, and began to cook a meal and to
review the situation.

It was not so much a situation as a predicament.
Everything we had with us was soaked. It is true that
in this circumstance there was no cause for immediate
alarm. We should no doubt survive a night spent in
clothes which were after all not much wetter with the
rain than they normally were with our sweat. The
little that was left of our food was not in a form which
could be spoilt even by what corresponded to total and
prolonged immersion. As for the films and cameras,
their ruin would not prejudice our chances of survival.
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